THE TURBULENT  GODDESS

some Paris suit, blue with wide yellow and orange stripes, and an
orange blouse. She was handsome and smart, and it pleased me
to see that she was offering herself, not as a freak, but as an artist
who could be a woman like other women off the concert plat-
form.

She was happy, and she was beautiful. Her face looked older
than the thirty-eight years to which she confessed, but it was
lovely in its happiness, radiating warmth and friendliness for her
countrymen who stood around her. Her rounded, womanly arms
moved gracefully; her voice, not throaty, not shrill, was sheer
music.

She had come to her native land in the happy mood of the
interview she had given in Berlin; out of the chaos and suffering
of Soviet Russia in its birth pangs, she had emerged into the
familiar and pleasant world where good things to eat and drink,
nice things to wear, soft beds and hot baths were hers for the tak-
ing. And she had with her her beloved poet

Her eloquent hands gestured toward him as she presented him
to the press as the leading imagist poet of our time.

From Isadora, the woman from Mars, the free-lover, the scan-
dalous beauty whom they had come to interview, the reporters
turned to Essenine. The tall Russian youth in the peasant smock,
with glittering blue eyes and a thatch of straw-colored hair, was
picturesque.

"What kind of poet?" one reporter asked, and wrote down
"imaginative poet/' That bit of illiteracy, too, was in the stories
about Isadora and her husband from then on. It was already clear,
if I could have read the signs, that Isadora and the American news-
paper men did not talk the same language, that out of her years
in Paris with the writers and artists she spoke as foreign astongue
as the Russian Essenine.

Isadora passed out a prepared statement

"Here we are/' it said, "on American territory. Gratitude, that
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